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ACROCEPHALUS PALUSTRIS: .A BREEDING 
RECORD OF FOURTEEN YEARS. 


By W. Warpr Fowter, M.A. 


Tue following notes form a succinct record of my long expe- 
rience of this species inan Oxfordshire parish. This year (1906), 
for the first time since 1892, I have been unable to find it, and 
it now seems advisable to put together the leading facts I have 
learnt about its habits. I am also led to believe that my record 


will serve to illustrate the conditions under which an unusual | 


and delicate species may fix itself in a breeding-place, flourish 


there for some years, yet eventually find itself in adverse circum- 


stances, and die out or abandon the position. I propose to give 
the bare facts to begin = and then to add a few notes on 
salient points of interest. 7 

1892, June 5th.—I heard the song of the Marsh- Warbler, 
already known to me on the Continent, in an osier-bed near 
Chipping Norton Junction. This osier-bed had been planted 
within my recollection, and, as I had never noticed the song 
before, 1 am disposed to think that the birds were now visiting 
it for the first time. It had not been cut in the winter, but was 
overgrown, and full of dense vegetation. The bird was heard 
and seen several times by my friends and myself, but we were 
unable to find a nest (cf. ‘ Zoologist,’ 1892, pp. 303-9). 
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1893.—The osiers had been cut in the winter, and the place 
was entirely altered. It was not till June 20th that I again 
heard the song in another small osier-bed about half a mile 
along the line towards Worcester, which was as wild and over- 
grown as the other had been the year before. It was about half 
an acre in size, comparatively dry, and with small open spaces 
here and there. By watching from the railway embankment I 
found the position of a nest which was being built, on June 21st. 


On the 22nd an egg was laid, and on the 23rd we took this nest 


with two eggs for the Oxford Museum. It was suspended by 


two quasi-handles from the slender shoots of the osiers, where © 


they were least overgrown, and within ten yards of cultivated 


ground. The material was dry grass, with a few hairs in the’ 


lining. I then went abroad, and saw no more of the birds wus 
year. 
1894, June 16th. —The bird was singing in the same place as 


last year, the osiers being still wild and uncut. Absence from — 


home prevented further observation. 


1895, June 11th.—Bird in the same place. Oxford duties 
had prevented me from searching for it earlier. A nest had been 


begun by the 28rd, and on the 26th it contained two eggs. This 
_year I had unusually good opportunities of watching the birds 


about the nest, which was in willow-herb near a thick hedge, in — 


which I cut a hole. The hen, when seen on the nest at a yard’s 
distance, showed a distinct buffish eye- -stripe. Two eggs were 
hatched on July 10th, after which date I was obliged to leave 
home. | 
1896, June 5th.—Bird singing in the same place, whieh: seems 
to have become the permanent breeding place of the species. 
The osiers are still neglected and wild. The singing continued 
till the 13th, when it almost entirely ceased; this meant, as I 
had already discovered, that the nest had been begun. On June 


27th I found a nest with four eggs in osier-shoots two feet from 


the ground. On July 12th I found (after an absence) four nest- 
lings, and followed their growth closely till the 16th, when they 
flew. ‘They remained among the osiers till July 22nd (ef. ‘ Zoolo- 
gist,’ 1896, pp. 286-8). : 

1897, June 4th.—Bird singing in the usual place. On the 
7th there seemed to be two singers. Song almost ceased on the 
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13th. I was away till July 21st, when the bit ds, old and young, 
were still in the osiers. 

1898, June 4th.—Birds paired, and male singing, in the usual 
place. The osiers were still neglected and overgrown, but there 
were open places here and there. On 20th I found a nest with 
five eggs ; on 21st a second with one egg, and a third with four. 
Two of these were in meadow-sweet, the other in the osiers. 
From one of these nests the eggs gradually disappeared between 
June 25th and 28th, when I cut it out of the meadow-sweet, and 
found the egg of a Cuckoo buried under a fresh lining. This 
nest is now in the Oxford Museum, and I believe this is the only 
case on record in this country of a Cuckoo laying in a Marsh- 
Warbler’s nest. The explanation probably is that the Cuckoo. 
was very late with her egg, and the Marsh-Warbler’s nest was 
the only one handy which contained freshly laid eggs. As it was 
clear that the removal of the Marsh-Warbler’s eggs was not due 
- to any human being, it may probably be put down to the Cuckoo 
herself; but I confine myself to the facts asl sawthem. Another 
nest was destroyed in my absence. The young in the remaining . 
one had flown by July 8th, and I heard singing again on the 
9th (cf. ‘ Zoologist,’ 1898, pp. 356-8). 

1899, May 31st.—Birds singing in usual place, but faintly, as 
if just arrived. A nest had been begun on June 18th. The young 
had flown by July 6th, when I returned after absence from home. 
There were probably one or two more nests. | 

1900, May 30th.—Bird singing well in the usual place. The 
_ Osier-bed was in a very wild and overgrown condition, and hardly 
so well suited to the birds as it had been the last year or two. 
They seem always to prefer to build near the edge, and in spots 
where the growth is not too dense and heavy. Still, on June 
14th two nests were being built, one in osiers, the other in 
- meadow-sweet. On the 24th the one in osiers contained five 
egos; the other had two eggs, which resembled those of a Reed- 
Warbler. The latter is a very rare bird in this district, common 
as it is in the upper Thames Valley not far away; and, as the 
eggs of the two species do occasionally approximate in colouring, 
it is just possible that this was really a Marsh-Warbler’s nest, as 
[ had judged by its structure. But it was forsaken shortly after 
this, and I was unable to determine the point. In a third nest an 
212 
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~ egga was hatched on July 3rd, and I think there was yet another 
pair of birds in the osier-bed, but, owing to the tangle of under- 
srowth, I was no longer able to search effectively. In the autumn 
of this year the osier-bed was sold, with the land around it. I at 
once tried to interest the new owner in the birds, and he very 
| kindly consented to leave them some cover for next year’s nest- 
ing. But, as will be seen, from this time onwards the colony 
began to find difficulties. 

1901.—The osiers had been cut in the winter, except at one 
end, where sufficient cover had been left. This year I first heard 
the song on June 1st, not in the usual place, but in the larger 


 _osier-bed, where I had first heard it in 1892. Next day, however, 


_ Lheard it in the usual haunt. I was away at Lyme Regis for 
some time, engaged in a fruitless search for the Melodious 
Warbler, but my friend Mr. Aplin, with the Earl of Gains- 
borough, found a nest nearly finished on June 17th, which on 
the 22nd contained four eggs, of a type which was new to me, 
the dark spots and blotches being much less distinct than usual. 
This nest, the only one found this year, was unluckily forsaken | 
by the birds. 

1902, May 81st. —The bird singing in the usual place. The 
osiers had been cut in the winter, all but a small patch, and on 
June 22nd I found a nest with four eggs in an isolated patch of 
- withies. When I returned from fishing in Wales, in mid-July, 
the young were still in the osiers, and continued there till the 

1903.—This year there was only a ginal! patch of osiers left. 
standing, and the meadow-sweet, willow-herb, &c., were late in 
growth ; so that the general appearance of the pa le must 
have been decidedly discouraging. On June Ist, however, I 
found and heard the bird as usual, and on the 21st I found a 
nest with four eggs, in nettles for the first time. This nest was 
well photographed in situ by my friend Mr. H. G. Maurice. The 
young were hatched on the 25th. On July 2nd I heard a bird 
singing vigorously on a hedge about one hundred and fifty yards 
away. This seemed to indicate the presence of another pair 
that had not found suitable accommodation in the osier-bed, and 
careful watching confirmed this suspicion. The singing went on 
in the hedge for some days, during which a pair of birds were 


- 
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evidently trying to find a nesting place. On the further side of 
the hedge was a field of beans, and what I saw induced me to 


examine a particular spot in this close to the hedge. Here, on 


July 5th, I found an unmistakable and pathetic attempt to use 
the bean-stalks as supports for a nest; several pieces of dry 
grass had been threaded round them. This attempt was given _ 
up, but I have some reason to think that a nest was built not . 


far away. The young in the other nest had flown by J uly 6th. 


1904.—This year the owner had forgotten his promise, or 
fancied we had seen enough of the Marsh-Warbler. The osiers — 
were now entirely cut down, and in early June there was no 
cover suitable for the birds. On June 4th, however, a bird was - 
singing as usual, and on the 12th there was singing going on 
both in the osiers and in the hedge to which the birds had taken 
a fancy last year. On the 16th I found a nest with four eggs in 
willow-herb in a new position in the osier-bed, where a spring 
kept the ground wet, and favoured the early growth of the plants. 
This spring and the wet ground had up till now been steadily 
avoided by our birds, which (as is well known) rarely or never 
build over water ; but this year they seized on the only chance 
open to them, and by doing so produced a comparatively early 
brood. On the 18th another nest was exposed and ruined by 
mowing near the hedge and field already mentioned, at the 
bottom of the railway embankment, in meadow-sweet. On the © 


28th there was again brilliant singing in the hedge. On the 


30th I found a nest just completed in cow-parsnip under the 
hedge, at 5 a.m., but, on taking Mr, Aplin to see it later in the 
day, we found it also exposed and spoilt. So long as the birds 
could remain in the osiers they were almost sure to escape harm, - 
but in their attempts to establish themselves in more public 
places near at hand they made a mistake. Singing continued 
till July 7th, but | found no other nest. | 

1905.—The osiers seemed quite hopeless this year, but on 
June 4th I heard the bird singing in the other and larger osier- 
bed, whith was well-grown and suitable for their operations. 


Here they continued to sing for some time, but no nest was 


found. A new bit of railway was being made close by, and the 
men at work were apt to come into the osier-bed. It looked 
to me as if such conditions as we could offer them would no 
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— longer prove attractive to the birds, and this year (1906) I have © 
not been able to find them either in the old haunts or anywhere 


in the. neighbourhood. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE FOREGOING REcorRD. 


1. Time of Arrival.—It seems clear that this is the latest of | 


all our summer migrants to arrive in its breeding quarters—a 
fact of some importance in estimating the difficulties it meets 
with in this country. My earliest date is May 30th, and, as I have. 
always looked for it before the end of May, we may confidently 
conclude that it does not reach Oxfordshire, as a rule, till the 
beginning of June. In Switzerland it is, of course, somewhat 
earlier, but in 1895 it was not 1 in its usual breeding places at 
Stanzstadt at the end of April, “where I have several times found 
its nest with eggs in mid-June. This year (1906) it was pairing 
in the valley of the Somme, near Abbeville, on June 1st; in 1898 
it was there at the end of May. Whether it has arrived in our 
osier-bed paired or not is a question which I cannot answer with 
certainty, owing to the nature of the cover; but on the evidence 
before me I should guess that the male arrives a few days before 
the female. If this be so, it is remarkable that a female of the 
same uncommon species should always find her way to the right 
spot—uuless, indeed, both are members of the same family, born 
in the same place. As bearing on this question, I may mention 
here that all my endeavours to find or even to hear of this species 
anywhere in this neighbourhood have been failures. 
2. Choice of Nesting Place.—When the birds first arrive, if 
the season is at all late, the plants in which they like best to 
hang their basket-like nest are not ready for them, and this is 
perhaps the reason why in this country (and also, I believe, in 
Northern Germany) they particularly affect neglected withy-beds. 
Unless the withies have been cut close in winter, they will in 
June be able to supply the necessary support. But here I may 
remark that it is not every kind of osier-willow that suits our 
bird; I have never found the nest in any but Salta triandra, 
which sends up pliant perpendicular shoots quite close to each 
other. The other osier to be found in all withy-beds (S. viminalis) — 
is in every way less suitable. If the osiers in the favourite 
breeding place have been cut, and the season is late, the birds 
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will be in serious difficulties, and will search for suitable sites in 

hedges and ditches, and have recourse to nettles, wild parsnip, 
or even beans, as we have seen. Here, of course, they run far 
greater risks than in the dense vegetation of the osier-bed, 
where I have hardly ever known a nest destroyed or even dis- 
covered by the ploughboys who are constantly about the spot. 
The difficulties met with by my birds during the last few years 
lead me strongly to believe, apart from other evidence, that the 
Marsh- Warbler is not, and cannot be, a more abundant bird than 
we commonly think. What it really loves best, and rarely finds 
in England except in some parts of Somersetshire and Cambridge- 
shire, where it first attracted notice, is a large space of flat 
alluvial ground, with convenient bits of cover, such as thick 
bunches of tall plants, scattered here and there. 

3. The Nest and Eggs.—The nest is always two or three feet 
from the ground, rising somewhat if the plants are growing, made. 
almost entirely of dry grass, sometimes with a very slight ad- 
mixture of wool or moss, and lined with fine rootlets and a few 
hairs. (In the nest in which a fresh lining was laid over the 
Cuckoo’s egg there was a conspicuous Jump of white wool, which 
was so unusual as to attract my attention, leading to the dis- 
covery of the intruder’s egg.) The nest seems a very slight 
structure, but is in reality strongly put together ; for several 
years I amused myself on Christmas Day by looking in the osier- 
bed for one built there the previous summer, and in each case 
found it entire. It is attached to two fairly strong stems of the 
supporting plant by what I can only describe as basket-handles, 
t.¢e. the dry grass is at those two points stretched considerably 
above the proper rim of the nest; usually two or three slenderer 
stems of the same or another plant are taken into the material 
of the nest, and pass through itsrim. In this point it resembles 
many nests of the Reed-Warbler, but it is not so deep or so solid 
as the usual Reed-Warbler’s nest, and may always be distinguished 
by the obvious “‘ basket-handles.” A long and close acquaint- 
ance with these nests has made it clear to me that the peculiar 
art of this bird cannot readily adapt itself to many kinds of — 
plants. In this respect the Reed-Warbler has the advantage ; | 


have known it build in two or three different kinds of bushes . 
where it could not get reeds. Ss 


a 
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There is no need for me to describe the beautiful eggs of this 
species, which are now well known. The best figure I have seen 
is of one from our osier-bed in Messrs. Collett and Parker’s 


recently published volume on British inland birds. In all un- 
doubted Marsh-Warbler nests which I have seen myself both in 


England and abroad, the eggs have been recognizable at once by 
their clear bluish-white ground colour and dull violet or beéwnish 
markings; one clutch, however, may differ considerably from 
another, chiefly in the strength of the ur of these markings. 
Whether they ever approach to 


Reed-Warbler’s eggs occasionally approach the type of the Marsh- 
Warbler. Such an egg was. found by Mr. A. Holte Macpherson 
and myself near Abbeville in 1898. : 

4. The Young Birds.—Incubation has within my experience 
lasted fourteen or fifteen days. In 1897, when | had unusual 
opportunities of observation, I made the following note (ef. 
‘Zoologist ’ for that year, p. 288) :—‘‘ The first contour feathers 


were almost black; on the tongue were two barb-shaped spots, 


or rather processes, with the narrow end towards the bill fixed, 
while the broad one towards the throat was loose, and was raised 
when the nestlings opened their bills wide. ‘Two days later 
brown feathers on the back-began to appear, the brown being 
decidedly darker and more rufous than that of the parents. The 
iris was very dark brown; the legs and feet light flesh-colour. 


_ The throat was buffiish white, and the breast dull buff.” When 


the young birds-had left the nest it was easy to distinguish them 
- from the parents by their darker brown backs, their yellow bills, 
and the duller white of throat and breast.. I found them using 


as a call-note the same sibilant cry which their parents used as an — 


alarm-note, but it was shorter and fainter, and almost more like 
a hiss than a croak. 

5. Song and Alarm-notes. —The delightful song of this species 
has often been described by myself as well as others, and all I 
need say about it here is that it is more silvery, high-pitched, 


sweet, and varied than that of any other species of Warbler with | 


which { am acquainted, and is carried on with extraordinary 
vivacity when the bird is in full song—so much so as to attract 
the attention of men working on the railway adjoining the osier- 


‘type of the Reed-Warbler’s 
eggs | cannot certainly say; it is more likely, I think, that — 


. 
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bed I have been speaking of. Others making hay soon after 
‘sunrise have also expressed to me their admiration. lt begins 
very early in the. morning, and is at its best till ten or eleven a.m.» 
when it usually ceases for a time. The power the bird possesses 
of mimicking other songs has been less obvious to me of late 
years, perhaps because I have grown to be so familiar with the 
song; but there is no question about.it. The alarm-note, not to 
be heard till the eggs are laid, is much like that of the Sedge- 
Warbler, but higher in pitch and less grating—a kind of musical 
crake ; I learnt to distinguish the two without much difficulty. 
When much excited the birds, or possibly the male only, would. 
utter a musical and. pleasing chirrup in the middle of the usual 
crake, and once or twice I have known the bird almost break into 
song, as the Sedge- Warbler sometimes does when angry. | 
6. Coloration of the Adult. Bird.—Skins are not safe guides in 
this matter, and, as I have frequently had the Marsh-Warbler 
under observation at distances of from two to ten feet, 1 may say, 
in conclusion, that the general colour is a pale earth-brown in the 
_ breeding season, uniform all over the back. The head is slightly © 
darker ; the legs are pale or dull flesh-colour; the eye-stripe is, _ 
as a rule, only visible when the bird is quite close to you—never - 
nearly so clear as in the Sedge-Warbler. Those unacquainted 
with this species may easily distinguish it from the Sedge- Warbler 
by the faintness of this eye-stripe, and from the Reed-Warbler by 
the absence of any rufous tint in the plumage. | 


« 
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‘NOTES ON THE ORNITHOLOGY OF OXFORDSHIRE, 


V. APLIN, F.L.S., -M.B.O.U. 


January 1st. — Wood-Pigeons here in vast flocks on the 
stubbles. Hard frost. 

6th.—Milder weather. Three Snipe and a Teal in the Swere 
valley near Wigginton. 

7th.—Handled two Crossbills—one red, the abe. —_* 
shot at Tussmore on the 5th. 

8th.—Mistle-Thrush singing well, sid Song- Thrush in the 
afternoon; very little song lately. 7 
- 12th.—Mild. Nuthatch with the run of long whistles. Coal- sy 
Tit with spring note. | 

17th.—Galanthus elwesii in flower a weak ago. 

20th.—Fieldfares continue very scarce, and Redwings con- 
— spicuous by their absence; a few at one spot on the 6th are all I 
have seen this month. There are no ‘ haws.” 

-22nd.—Sharp frost. A big flock of Linnets on high ground, 
on clover, near Tadmarton Camp; unusual at this time of year. 
‘In the valley below the only good flock of Fieldfares I have seen 
as yet. 

93rd.—Bullfinches very abundant this winter, In the ‘ Field’ 
to-day is reported a Bittern seen aut the gravel-pits near Aynho 
Station a few days ago. 

24th —A Hawfinch uadine. on holly berries within a few feet 
of my study window. 

_ 25th.—Sky-Larks very numerous; in large flocks. 

28th.—Many Song-Thrushes, and much song. 

81st.—Rain and snow. Thrush sang while it snowed. 

Rainfall 3°17 inches, on sixteen days. 

February 2nd.—A deluge of rain in the afternoon. At least 
two Blackbirds opened song, singing before and after the rain. 
The open winter, with plenty of food, has made them early. 


> 
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38rd.—Torrents of rain. Our little valley full of water, and 
the flood said to be the highest for twenty-two years. “February 
‘fill-dyke’’ found the ditches already full. 

d5th.—Uplands and valleys alike are simply swampy. 

8th.—Floods out again. Two Chaffinches singing in the 
garden, the song rough and unfinished. Hawfinches have lately 
been visiting a garden open to the village street, in which there 
are some big Portugal laurel bushes—perhaps to eat the seeds. 

10th.—The floods in the Sorbrook and Cherwell valleys are 
probably the biggest since the ‘‘ seventies,’ and the country 
generally certainly wetter than in any part of 1879. 

17th.—Some Redwings; more than I have seen all the winter. 
_ Two small flocks of Wood-Pigeons and one of Peewits. 

19th.—Twice lately I have seen a small flock of Corn-Bunt- 
ings round ricks; they call ‘‘trit” as they fly off. ‘This bird 
began to sing about the 15th. 

20th.—Very mild, after six days of snow and frost on and off. 
Robin began building in some high rockwork close to the house, 
where it has nested for. several years. 

25th.—Saw two more Crossbills, which were shot at Tussmore 
just after the first two. 

26th.—Snow. 

Rainfall 4°54 inches, fell on seventeen pa . 
I have had news from Mr. Fowler of an adult Red-throated 
Diver, caught at the end of this winter, and probably this month, — 
near Chipping Norton Junction Station, by a boy who said he 
blundered against it in the dusk. ‘The bird nearly poked his eye 
out when he got hold of it. | 

March 1st.—Mr. Darbey, of Oxford, wold me he had received 
many Hawfinches to stuff this winter. Also that in the summer, 
four years ago, he had a ‘‘basketful” from Blenheim, where they 
were breeding in the gardens, but did too much damage to the 
peas. On the pool by the railway near Wolvercot I saw eight 
Coots, and a Great Crested Grebe, still looking very grey. 

5th.—Cold and snowy the last few days. Not a bud swelled, 
except a few of the flowering currant, low down and sheltered. 

6th.—Rooks busy at nests. | 

-8th.—After a pouring wet night, with nearly half an inch of 
rain, the weather changed to-day, and the long spell of wet 


‘ 
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weather, which has lasted about fifteen months, came to an end 
quite suddenly. Nearly all the 1°56 inches of rain (on twelve 
days) fell in the first eight days of the month. A beautiful day. 
Crocus expanded for the first time. Peewits on the young wheat 
paired, and lavish with their sweet spring call-notes, doubly wel- 
come after the long wet winter and retarded spring. 

10th.—Dr. Routh told me he had seen a pair of lawlinches 
at Sibford, and Mr. Warriner that he had had one on his lawn 
at the Grove lately. —_— has evidently been an immigration 
of these birds. 

11th.—A pair of Stonechats on Tadmarton Heath, where I 
have not seen one for a longtime. A Hawfinch in the holly-tree 
by my window. | 

12th.—Pied Wactails noisy on the ploughings. | | 

14th.—Song-Thrush (cf. Zool. 1904, p. 863; 1905, p. 414) | 
has for the third year built in the same spot on the top of a wall 
-plum-tree, using horseradish-leaf remains, and leaving streamers 
of this from twelve to eighteen inches long—most untidy and 

conspicuous. There were two eggs in the nest on the 20th, and 

- the clutch was completed ; but a day or two after I found them 
all on the ground a yard or two from the foot of the tree, one 
quite whole, and the others in fragments. Iam ata loss to know 
what vermin could have accomplished this feat, but suspect Jack- 
daws. I hope the old bird escaped. _ | 

15th.—A female Grey Hegel at Barford Mill, where this 
species bred once. 

16th.—Lesser celandine in flower. 

17th.—The Crows which destroyed the rookery at Wickham 
two years ago seem to be still in possession, and this evening I 
saw them drive off a party of Jackdaws. 

21st.—One apricot blossom expanded. Last year the same 
tree had several expanded on Feb. 20th, showing a great differ- 


ence in the two seasons. 


23rd.—In sheltered places you can here and there find a 
hawthorn-bud burst and green. 

24th —Saw a Peregrine Falcon flying over some arable fields, 
and going to a grove of trees on Hob Hill. Mr. Bartlett said he 
had preserved some Hawfinches this winter, and I had news of 
some seen at Adderbury lately. A large Chub of from two to 
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three pounds was found on the banks of the Sorbrook yesterday, 
and close to it the marks of an Otter, which marks I frequently 
saw afterwards. I bought to-day a female Stoat, killed this 
month near Huskott Mill, which, ne the: mild 
winter, was nearly white. 

28th.—Two Hawfinches visited the: holly- tree by my ‘window 
several times. I watched one (a male) for nearly half an hour 
at a distance of perhaps six feet from me. It was biting open 


the berries to extract the seeds, sometimes leaving the berries 


hanging on the tree, and sometimes pulling them off, and 
mumbling them in its great beak until the seed was detached 
- from the skin and pulp. The bird was so close that I could hear 


the little snapping noise made by its already bluish beak. It is 


a quiet stolid bird when. feeding, and very much resembles a 
Greenfinch in that respect. The alarm-note when a bird flies 
out of the tree is a thin shrill “‘ cheek.” Possibly the reason of 
Hawfinches visiting gardens so much this winter is the failure of 
the crop of haws in the open country. | 
29th.—Blackbird’s nest with three eggs. 
31st.—Kestrels pairing, and uttering a soft chatter, while 


their aerial evolutions as they toyed round a group of trees 


were most graceful. Received the first Peewit’s eggs (four) from 
West Oxon, taken in a field which was being ploughed on the 
29th. One was broken, the other three weighed just three 


ounces. 


There is a grassy hillside in Milcomb parish which, from im- 
_ perfect drainage and the cold clayey nature of the soil, is at this 


season usually very bare of pasture, that little being of a poor 


quality and mossy. Gorse is inclined to spring up in places, 
however much suppressed. The ridges and furrows run straight 
down hill, relics of the fat days of farming when this land was 
arable. Because of this barrenness, and its open aspect, the field 
is the favourite breeding place of a few pairs of Peewits (others 
nesting in the fields around, which are high-lying and poor bad 
land), and I find it an interesting place on which to watch the 
early breeding habits of these birds. I went up for the first time 
this year on the 20th inst. The short grass was ‘‘ whitey-brown,” 
with a shade of green; the furrows were wet. There was a nice 
lot of birds about, and one pair mobbed me, screaming and 


— 
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making the humming noise with their — ; I found only one 
nest-hole, unlined. 


27th.—Three pairs of birds in the field, and found three holes, 
not lined. 

April 8rd. — The nest-holes were ‘nti, and there 
were no birds near them, as was the case last week. But 
four birds got up from the other side of the field, which I 
had not previously searched. I found three nests, containing 
four, three, and one eggs respectively. The first was a 
depression in the moss and grass, lined with dead round stems 
of hard grass. The second (twenty-four yards higher up the 
field) was in such a deep tuft of grass (and protected, too, by the © 
single trailing stem of a seedling thorn) that the eggs were well © 
sheltered, but this also was lined with similar material. The 


third nest (one egg) was higher up still, and in a very bare ~ 


place, so that the nest had no shelter at all from the surround- — 
ing herbage; it was very substantial, having quite a bed of stuff 

half an inch thick—hard round grass-stems, coarse grass-blades, 
hard dry stems of some other plant, and a few bits of moss—and 
was nine inches across. On the 6th I found that this egg had 
been deserted, and I took it and found it quite fresh. Higher 
up in the same furrow I found another single egg in a nest 
formed of a eet bed of grass, and probably laid by the | 
same bird. 
From these observations I think it is clear that early-breed- 
ing Peewits at all events build regular nests before laying, and do 
not merely add a little lining to the bare hole as incubation pro- 
ceeds. I have in other years seen well-lined nests with fresh 
egos, stubble, squitch-roots, and potato-haulm being used, and ~ 
last year one of four eggs, and another empty not far off, built of © 
stubble. These were in barley-stubble with clover—short and 
late in mowing. The nest with four eggs had a distinct rim 
raised above the level of the ground; this was probably because 
the ground was too hard for the birds to be able to scratch out a 
deep enough hole, and a raised nest would not show in the clover. 
I remember a well-raised, built-up nest, in a foul and late wheat 
crop early in April one year. To return to the nests of this 
season—on April 7th, at Langley, two nests of four eggs each in 
an old saintfoin field, which had been wheat the year before, 
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were substantially built of old stubble with some bits of saintfoin- 
stems in one of them. The eggs looked fresh, and one egg which 
I took was quite so. A nest on a ploughing, from which four 


fresh eggs had been taken on the 5th, was hollowed out of a 


lump of old weathered strawy manure. 
April 1st.—Hawfinch in holly-tree twice to- day. pea and 

vegetation generally very backward. © | 
5th.—The first warm spring day, 55° in the shade. A hele: 


Thrush’s nest, which contained one egg on the 31st ult., to-day _ 


held broken eggs and tail and other feathers of the bird. It is 
wonderful what a number of these early nests are destroyed. 
This one was well hidden in a young spruce several feet from the - 
ground. A Long-tailed Tit’s nest, built in a thick fork in a 

naked hedge, and very much exposed; being covered with flat 

silvery lichen, it looked just like a lump of this. It was not yet 
lined. 

Tth.—At a Mistle- Thrush’s nest four egos 
already very ‘‘ hard sat.’ These birds, as well as Song-Thrushes. 
and Blackbirds, when nesting in the little old covers of mixed 
deciduous trees (the remains of the ancient forest of Wychwood), 
make use of a great deal of bright green moss on the outside of 
the nests; some. nests, indeed, are formed externally chiefly of 
this material. The local name of me Mistle-Thrush in the 
‘“Forest’’ district is ‘‘ Seecher.” 

8th.—Visited the ruins of Minster Lovell, on the banks of the 
Windrush, and once included within the limits of the forest — 
(Skelton’s ‘ Antiquities of Oxfordshire’). Part of the walls of 
this grand ruin are still of great height, and others are clothed 
with a heavy growth of ivy. It forms a most interesting — 
breeding station. Crowds of Jackdaws and Starlings breed 
there, and the Stock-Doves, which I could hear “ grunting” all — 
about, probably also nest there. The Barn-Owl has bred several 
times (and this year again, as I heard later) in a hole high up in 
one of the walls, and on one occasion the eggs of the Kestrel 
were found. Close to the ruins there is a rookery, frequented 
by the Tawny Owl. This year the latter bird, Mr. Calvert tells 
me, bred on Potter’s Hill Farm, not far away, in a hole in a tree 
so low down that you looked down on the voang birds when 
standing on the ground. 


6. 
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10th.—Heard the Chiffchaff as I was dressing, and ne 
more about Milcomb gorse later in day. _ 

‘11th.—Five: Kestrel’s eggs, considerably incubated at thin | 
early date, were found in Fifield Heath Wood to-day, and shown 
to me later in the season. 

- 12th.—Several Willow-Wrens in gong, and one Swallow. Put 
a Crow off her nest high up in the small branches of an elm. 
_ Greenfinch feeding on larch-cones. 3 

13th.—To Watlington for a few days to look at the bird-life of : 
the Chilterns. 

The way in which the chalk downs jut out into the plain- 
like valley of the Thame, like headlands on the sea-coast, is very 
curious. They rise in some cases five hundred feet above the 
plain. Standing on Beacon Hill, and looking north, the hills, 
thickly wooded at the top, are seen to describe a concave curve to 
where the bare chalk down of Crowell Hill stretches out into the 
plain right up to the ancient Icknield (or ‘“‘ Hackney”) Way. 
Inside this curve lies a characteristic bit of the plain; bare arable 
fields (whitey-brown this dry weather) with hardly anything in 
the way of hedges, and those in long straight lines separating 
farms rather than: fields, and no trees save some shelter-trees 
round the farmhouses. Further from the foot of the hills the 
country is more wooded. Peewits are fairly numerous on this 
ground, and the Corn-Bunting is common, as also on the arable 
land on the hill-tops. Larks are very abundant, and to a less 
extent on the downs also; the amount of song in spring a 
wonderful. 

any-attempt has been made the downs it 
seems to have been generally a failure, and a miserable barren — 

appearance has been produced; the natural turf having been 
destroyed, not even a decent growth of weeds can be got. How-. 
ever, it suits Larks, Peewits, and a few Stone Curlews. The 
tongue of Beacon Hill, mossy and thyme-grown under foot, 
and thickly dotted with juniper-bushes up to six or seven feet 
high, is liked by Red-legged Partridges ; and I have seen 
a Bullfinch’s nest in quite a low juniper-bush on the hills at 
Chinnor. 

Stonechats are not so common as they were years ago; I 
saw four pairs this year. lLinnets are very abundant, and 
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Yellow Buntings numerous. I heard a Cirl-Bunting in a planta- 
tion on the hills above Shirburn, which I could not go into. On 
_ Watlington Down are some old wind-swept yew-trees, and there 
are many along the Icknield Way which must make fine winter 
shelter for the birds. I could see or hear nothing at Stoken- 
church of the Wood-Lark, which used to be found there. The 
immediate vicinity of that place is bare and wind-swept, gorsy, 
and resembles one of the commons once one of the features of 
these hill-villages, but now threatened by the land-grabber. 


The enclosing of the woodlands has been going on for a long ~ 
time, and the advent of the motor has put the finishing touch to 
the spoiling of what was not long ago a beautiful bit of wild 


Oxfordshire. 


Perhaps the principal natural feature of the country is the 


great beech-woods, and nowhere else in the county have I. seen 
so many Marsh-Tits; their song, “ tit-chit-chit-chit-chit-chit,” 
rather quickly delivered, was very noticeable. Beech is still 
the predominating tree, though conifers have been introduced, 
and many others are indigenous, the hornbeam and cherry being 


perhaps not without influence on the avifauna, and the spurge- | 


laurel is common in places. The Mistle-Thrush is very nume- 


_ rous, its loud song resounding in the wooded hillsides. Young 


were hatched by the 14th, and I found two more nests the 
same day. 

The number of old and new Blackbirds’ and Thrushes’ 
nests one sees along the Icknield Way in small thin trees and 


the ancient hedges, both ivy-grown, is extraordinary. The — 


Carrion-Crow and Magpie are being wiped out by the Pheasant- 
rearers, but I saw one of the former and a few of the latter. 


Jackdaws, on the other hand, abound, and probably may breed | 


in rabbit-holes, as also possibly the rather numerous Stock- 
Doves. The Red-legged Partridge is common on the hills, &c. 


_ Of the Stone Curlew I saw only one bird, at the foot of Bald 


Hill ; but about. sundown I heard them calling on Swyncombe 
Down. When they begin the call is almost a hissing sound, but 
sets fuller at each repetition. It is very shrill. and the ‘ lee- 


ewk”’ very peculiar, with almost a Celtic l/ sound in it. The 


call is sometimes almost ‘‘kurrr-lee-ewk.”’ The birds were eall- 


ing just as the sun set, like a red ball. On the evening of the 
Zool, 4th ser. vol. X., November, 1906... 2«K 
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14th, about 7 .80, and getting dusk, only a few Song-Thrushes 
still singing, as I was coming along the Icknield Way, a good- 


sized flock of Fieldfares, followed by another, flew overhead, 


coming from the down, and calling loudly. They flew north- — 
west, and, as it seemed too late in the evening for them to be 
leaving feeding-grounds (even if they were likely to be going to 
roost in the low arable — I it they were starting on 
migration. | | 

The Long- eared Owl, a recident } in some numbers in the west 
of the county, bred, as it has often done previously, again this 
year in two fir spinneys on the high land between — and 
Burford. 


16th. —Cuckoo, Wheatear, Tree-Pipit, Redstart, Blackcap, and 
Nightingale. 
| 18th.—Carrion- ae sitting on three eggs since the 16th. 
_ 20th.—A clutch of four Crow’s eggs brought in. 
-21st.—Sand-Martins near the Tadmarton place. 
22nd.—Clutch of six Magpie’s eggs brought in. 
23rd.—The Crow whose eggs were taken on the 18th was on 
the nest this evening. The nest is so difficult to get at that I 
dare not send up again. Ray’s Wagtail and Wryneck here, | 
 %4th.—Lesser Whitethroat, Whitethroat, Grasshopper-War- 
bler, and Sedge-Warbler. Sawa pair of Wrynecks near Milcomb, 
quite scarce birds here. The first day for a week we have seen 


any migrants about. 
(To be continued.) 
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OBSERVATIONS TENDING to THROW LIGHT on THE 

~ QUESTION or SEXUAL. SELECTION in BIRDS, IN- 

CLUDING a DAY-TO-DAY DIARY on tor BREEDING 
HABITS or tHe RUFF (MACHETES PUGNAX). 


By Epmunp 
(Continued from p. 294.) 


April 18th.—Up at five, and at the place a little after six. 
One bird only flies off as Il come up. A little afterwards three or 
four come down, but almost immediately fly off again. They 
certainly could not have seen me, nor was there anything else, 
as far as I know, to alarm them. About 6.80 a single one flies - 
in, but leaves very shortly. A little afterwards, on looking, I 
see two. Then there are three, but two go off, leaving a single 
one, who, after staying some time, follows them; and, it being 
~ now 8.30, I go back. No Reeve appeared all the time. — 

This morning, therefore, was very different to yesterday. It 


is a dull, cloudy, blustering day; cold, too, though not so cold a 


to my sensations—and I should be a judge—as yesterday. Then, 
however, it was fine and sunny, though the sun can never reach 
me. It may mean, therefore, that the weather has thrown the 
birds back, and this I hope, as I am, then, the likelier to see 
things. Still, at one time, things had an interesting appearance. 
The three birds, for instance, made longer and more business- 
like runs about the place than did any yesterday. Of actual — 
fighting, however, there was nothing, and just as it seemed as 
though something were on the point of happening, away they 
flew. There were, too, some good examples of the deportment 
of Ruffs on the assembly-ground, when others of them are about — 
to fly down upon it. They (these same three birds) strained up- 
wards, flapped their wings, and would often run about, and 
threaten at each other. [I always knew, from this behaviour, 
when a bird (or birds) had flown near, even though, from my 


view being circumscribed, I could not see it, and it did not then 
2K 2 
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come down. Generally itdid so very shortly afterwards—after 
another circle, no doubt—and, as it did, these actions were 
repeated. In the few cases, however, where nothing followed, I 
could have no doubt as to what had caused the excitement—the 
stretching up especially being quite distinctive. 
Returning again at 2 p.m. I find the place as bare as when I 
— leftit. Only one or two Ruffs came in between then and four or 
five, and no Reeves did; so that it seems evident that this wintry 
weather has given a check to the nuptial activities. — 
April 19th.—This was a day, and I have nothing to 
record. 

April 20th.—Better weather, especially in the morning, which, 
though cold, was sunshiny on and off. I was then, however, else- 
where, and it was about two before I got to my place of espial. I 
watched till six, during all which time there were birds, on and 
off, but (except once, when nothing took place worth recording) 

only males, and never more than six together—more usually two 
or three. Close attention to these Ruffs—or rather ordinary 
attention at close quarters—shows a state of things less simple 
than mere intuition might lead one to suppose. They are con- 
stantly, so to say, mistaking one another for the female. One 
of a pair, for instance, that have been inseparable since their | 
arrival, keeps, at intervals, trying conclusions, after this fashion, 
with the other, who, for its part, almost permits of this, then — 
makes a flounce about, on the ground, in the curious crouched 
attitude, ruffling its feathers, and holds up its bill, in a curious 
.way, to its solicitor. Then it sinks down, quietly, by the side of 
and, sometimes pressed against, the latter, but soon all this 
is repeated. From a distance this might be mistaken for fight- 
ing, but perverted sexuality is the real keynote, though the more 
ordinary fighting instinct may mingle with this. In fact, the 
birds seem sometimes hardly to understand themselves, or to 
know where their feelings are leading them. One of these two 
would sometimes run at another, some way off, and then imme- 
diately return to his companion, against whom he would press 
himself and sink down beside him. Later the same pair made, 
twice or thrice, an absurd sort of demonstration against each 


other, never springing or coming into contact, and desisting — 
almost at once. 
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April 21st.—A very unfortunate morning. Getting up about 
five, I got to the place not much after six. As I came up I saw 
a number of Ruffs and Reeves, and my experience having 
hitherto been that, upon walking quickly up and getting into 
position the birds that flew off soon returned, I did so now. I 
_ was, however, very disappointed. They did, indeed, return very 
shortly, but only to fly off again, without even settling, and this 
they continued to do—the Ruffs, that is to say, for I never saw 
the Reeves again—time after time, just hovering over the place, 
and going on, except one bird, which for a long time stood there, 
and, when it flew off, continued to come back. Latterly he was 
joined by one or two others out of the flock, but they stayed 
only a few moments, and then followed the rest, taking, as a 
rule, the staunch one with them. This continued till past eight, 
when, seeing no prospect of more interesting developments, I 
returned to my village and breakfast. Getting down again | 
between 10 and 11, I crept gradually up to the place, putting 
up a few birds that were there. It is now 1, but, though a 
sunny day, and much warmer than it has been latterly, there is | 
as yet no sign of their foregathering. | 

From about 3 the birds began to come in, for. some time — 
all Ruffs, but by 4.30 or so there had been first a single Reeve, 
and then three, with as many Ruffs. It is curious, however, 
that nothing like the same effect seemed to be produced in the 
latter by their presence, as on other occasions, or, later, on this. 
For at about. 5, when a single Reeve flew in—I think with a 
Rufi—making then, or soon afterwards, ten Ruffs to one Reeve, 
there appeared to be more excitement on her account. There 
was, however, no fighting—a spring or two, once or twice— 
nothing that could be called such. The one marked feature was 
the couchant or prostrate posture which all the birds assumed, ~ 
seeming to be pressed into the ground, though some had the 
hinder part of the body a little raised from it. When I could get 
a good view of these it seemed to me as if the anal parts were 
moving in the way I have before indicated—but again I had to_ 
distinguish such movements from that given to the feathers by 
the ceaseless wind. It certainly seemed now that every bird 
had assumed the prostrate attitude on account of the Reeve. 

As for her, she seemed very indifferent. Having alighted and 
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made a few first steps, she moved very little, but when she did — 
there would be a commotion amongst the Ruffs nearest to her. 
These turned round, raised. themselves a little, pressed, again, to 
_ the ground, whilst one or another, and, at one time, at least 
_ three or four, ran up nearer to her, in this curious sort of way, 
and then lay prone, about her. The golden-brown bird did this 
more noticeably than any other, and she moved a step or two 
up to, and stood close beside him, as though approving him 
more than the rest. On the whole each bird seemed content, as 
it were, to wait, thus glued to the ground. Certainly the Reeve 
looked indifferent, but were an actress transformed into a bird, 
and required to be languishing, I know not how she would con- © 
vey that impression to us through facial expression only. 

~ The difficulty of forming a judgment as to all this is that 16 
takes place, though in a less degree, when there is no Reeve 
‘present, and again the excited prostrate or semi-prostrate attitude | 
passes into mere quiescence. It is most marked, on these occa- 
sions, after a little pugnacious excitement amongst the Rufis 
generally, as when some have come down amongst those already 
assembled, which always produces running about and general 
enlivenment. Then, all at once, every bird may hug the ground 
in this way. Still, both now and at other times when the Reeves 
were present, such special attitudes, with the excitement which 
produced them—the whole thing, in fact—was by many degrees, 
I think I may say, more marked than when there has been no 
such stimulus. As yet—speaking only of this year—this has 
- not been the case with the actual fighting. Now, for instance, 

there has at last been a really sustained, as well as very violent, 
duel between two of the Ruffs. The birds fought most furiously, | 
kicking one another, hitting out with their wings, and seizing 
one another with their bills. They separated several times, 
one, when this happened, being generally worsted for the 
- moment, and pursued by the other, till, outdistancing him, he 
turned, and, crouching, rushed furiously on him again. This 
lasted, perhaps, some three or four minutes, and then ended by 
mutual consent, perhaps through mutual exhaustion, for the 
birds fought like demons—yet not harder, I think, than Coots, — 
and nothing like so long as I have seen these fight ; indeed, they 
go on without pause or break, and with no diminution of energy, 
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for half an hour, or perhaps even more, at a time; so that, if 
they were not dull-coloured birds, they might be cited as evidence 
of that superior vigour which it is our duty to find, throughout 
nature, in association with bright colouring. This, I think, is a 
little hard on them—the Coots—but Swifts, Swallows, Pere- 
grines, &c., are in the same predicament. However, here is the 
Ruff, and the height and the elastic vigour of the springs which 
these two made was quite wonderful to see. Who could doubt 


that they owed it all to their colour, or help wondering that they — 
were not iridescent ? We see, here, the force of the principle— ~ 


a little goes a very long way. For converse examples we may 
turn to Trogons and many other birds. There was no Reeve 


present during this duel. My principal observation during the - 


earlier part of the time I watched was a repetition of what I 
have before noted in regard to the sexual perversion, as one calls 
it—a term which serves to save one the trouble of thinking—of 
these Ruffs, or of certain of them. I need not note again what 
I have before described, as it was exactly the same thing, and 
also—which strikes me as interesting—between the same pair of 
birds. Again, when one pursued another (this is a second ex- 


ample), and caught hold of him, he seemed to me to be actuated 
more by concupiscence than pugnacity, if the one, as is probable, oe 
did not pass into the other. Of such passages I saw a stronger — 


instance last year. 


April 22nd.—Was down at 4.30 a.m., and put up a flock of 
birds. As it was nearly dark, however, this did not matter, and 
they were there again almost directly. This at least applies to 
the Ruffs. It was two hours or thereabouts before the first 


Reeve flew in—the first, that is, that I could. distinguish. The 


chief points of interest at this séance, which lasted some four 
hours, were as follows:—(1) The greater number of the Rufis, 
amounting, at one time, to twenty-two. (2) The fewness of the 
Reeves, who did not, I think, number more than three, or possibly 
four, at any one time. (3) The earlier seeming-indifference of 
the Ruffs to the presence of the Reeves, leading one almost to 


doubt if their being there made any difference. (4) The later 


effect produced by the presence of either these same, or other, 
Reeves—I think the same—the excitement due to it becoming 


more and more marked, till it took its place as the feature of the 


| 
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performance. (5) The apparent indifference of the Reeves, as 
illustrated, more particularly, by one of them. (6) The proba- 
_ bility, if not certainty, that this indifference was only apparent, — 
as shown by the particular Reeve in question caressing, or 

touching significantly, at least six times, one particular Ruif 
and no other. This she did by pecking and nibbling with her 
bill amongst the feathers of his head, he sinking prostrate to 
receive such caress, and remaining so whilst it was administered. 
_ His action as he approached her, and then sank down—as he did © 
many times, in common with many other birds—was most 
significant. So was that-of the others. He, however, was the 
_ one bird thus honoured, his plumage, light yellow and white—the 
crown with snowy plumes—distinguishing him easily from any 
other. Yet this marked bestowal of favour went hand in hand 
with an apparent indifference in the general look and behaviour 
of the bestower of it, the act itself alone suggesting the contrary. 


_ (7) The fact that, in spite of the great commotion going on = | 


about the Reeve—the great, swollen, rushing, excited birds 
looked as though they would sweep her away—there was yet 
never any interference to prevent her acting as she did, or to 
punish the bird she favoured. (8) The very pretty and effective 
picture presented by the assembled Ruffs, as others of them flew 
in. They not only looked up, with necks stretched, flapped their 
wings, and stood a-tip-toe, but also made—many of them—little. 
anticipatury jumps. As all looked at the flying birds, this made 
that they all stood turned one way, and the effect was very 
striking. (9) The sudden away-flying, from time to time, of all 
the birds together, when they would make but a short circle or 
two round about—sometimes, I think, but one—not far above 
the ground, and then come down again. It was often the Reeve 
that started these flights, and she did not always return with the 
others. 

It would appear, then, that this j is really the courting-place, 
not the lists, of the Ruff—the fighting being merely incidental— 
but how lengthy, how almost. interminable, does this courtship 
appear to be, and how gradually, it would seem, do the Reeves’ 
sexual feelings become sufficiently developed to urge them to 

their final expression. And even when they do, as seemed the 
case a few days previously, when the weather was warmer and 
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less wintry, the male may not be ready to avail himself of 
the opportunity. He certainly did not do so on the occasion in 
question, though apparently on the point of it. Here, too, as it 
appears to me, we have matter which should give us pause ere 
we accept, in its entirety, the old view as to the coyness of the 
female, and the eagerness of the male. The Reeve, though it is 
early in the season—and she apparently has yet, or rather 
again, to be won—is not exhibited in a very coy light, and the © 
Ruff, in spite of his rufflings, cannot meet her half-way, in 
essentials. He has been, at least, as coy as she. What is this 
coyness then that we exalt into a real active quality, and apply 
to one sex only? Is it not a mere negative, the want of that — 
motive which, to lead to adequate action, must first be felt 
sufficiently ? Are we coy when we have not much appetite and 
toy with our food; or, again, when filled to repletion, we avoid 
for some time another banquet—which we would even fly from if 
it actively wooed us? Perhaps we are, but, if so, then we have 
given, in natural history, a false value to the word, and an 
unreal limitation to one sex, of the thing. In this sense, how- 
ever, which makes it nothing, coyness, I own, is a real force in 
nature, and under its tiresome influence it seems as though I 
should never see what I have principally come to see—the actual 
consummation: of the rite, that is—‘‘ the attempt and not the 
deed confounds us.’ 

The Reeve, as far as I can see, sic great power in the 
assembly. She is quite at her ease there, and, though occa- 
sionally embarrassed by the commotion of male birds about her, 
so that she may have to run a little, yet she seems to have power 
over the feelings she awakes. It has also sometimes seemed to 
me that, in some unknown way, she can either excite the males 
in a high degree, or hardly at all. 

April 28rd.—Got to my watch-house at 12.30 p.m. —e 
instead of in the early morning, as I had intended ; but, feeling 
myself obliged to make a certain visit, and having chosen yester- 
day, which was Sunday, to get it behind me, I was up late 
writing, and so overslept myself in consequence—thus does any- 
thing social interfere with anything worth doing. ‘Two birds 
flew off as I came up, one of them being a brown one, which I 
know quite well—the loved of a certain Reeve. Now, on the 
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morning when | startled the birds, and they would not settle for 
a long time, or stay long when they did (if, indeed, it was really 
owing to that), this bird was a marked exception to the rest, and 
was on the place most of the time. Almost always, when, on 
coming, I have found a single bird here, it has been he, or if 
there have been a few he has generally been of the number. Thus 
he exhibits more attachment to the meeting-ground than do any 
of the others, and of these others some few show more than the 
rest—for, as hardly any two birds are quite alike in their plu- | 
mage, I can recognize the more frequent club-haunters. Thus, 
then, we have variations in the individual strength of the im- 
pulse to seek the gathering-ground, which mark, as I suppose, 
the different stages through which the habit of thus associating 
together, in one special place, has arisen. What has been its 
origin, or through what early stages has it passed? As a 
possible answer to this, I will here interpolate some observations 
which I made not on the Ruff, but on the Redshanks, a bird be- 
longing to the same family. | 
April 9th.—F or the last quarter of an hour or so L hove watched 
the following sport or play of Redshanks :—A little company of | 
them,.numbering, at first, eight, and then varying from eleven, 
as a Maximum, to now only four, have stood together in a certain 
sandy spot, from which, at intervals, they all rise up, and make 
a little Rundreise round about, not going very far from the place, 
to which, before long, they return, and settle there as before. 
There is an interval, then, of standing or walking about, then 
another little flight and return, and this continues indefinitely—_ 
I do not know how long, as a rule, but in the present instance 
half an hour has gone by, and there have been perhaps a dozen 
of these little excursions. An inopportune passing by of some 
one, who spoke to me, would seem to have put an end: to them. 
The number, as I say, of the birds does not continue constant, 
for either some of the original ones separate from their com- 
panions and fly off, the residue only coming back, or these, or — 
the whole body, are joined by some others, or else some fly up, 
after the party have settled. Thus there have been, at different 
times, eight, eleven, seven, six, four, nine, and so on; but the 
sport, if we may call it so, has continued, and probably. a certain 
number of the first eight have returned each time. I must 
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remember, however, that I was not here from the beginning. Now, 
after a longer interval, consequent on the breaking up aforesaid, 
three birds have come back—but again a peasant intervenes, 
and for a time all seems over. This was from about nine in the 
morning. | 
April 11th. —Shortly after this there is insted little exhibi- 
tion —though the word is too pronounced a one—on the part of 
_ the Redshanks. I notice a little collection of them, about a 
dozen strong, not on the same bare sandy space as yesterday, 
but in the grass, some way beyond it. Amongst these there are. 
the same little ascents, the hanging, for a little, on quivering 


- wings, above the assembly-place, the sweeping away and little 


flights round and about, with the ultimate return. The features, 
however, are not quite so. marked and special, nor are there so 
many flights and returns. There is, too, one other point of 
interest. Amongst the Redshanks there is a bird of the same 
general shape, but noticeably larger, much darker—indeed, 
almost black—about the head and neck, and with the feathers 
of the neck thicker. This bird must, I think, be a male 
~ Ruff, whose nuptial adornments are only just beginning to 
crow. He, however, flies up and about with the Redshanks, 
stands amongst them, and acts, genereny,. as though he were 
one of them. 
It was only on the above two occasions that I noticed this 
tendency on the part of Redshanks thus to form social gather- 
ings, by which, of course, I mean something quite separate from 
mere flocking later in the year. It is easy to see how, from such — 
- beginnings, habits exactly like those of the Ruff, in this respect, 
might arise, for with the return, many times in succession, to : 
any one spot, for any particular purpose, the localization of 
‘special activities may almost be said to have begun, and the 
more any place, during the breeding season, were frequented, the 
more usual would it become for the sexes to court and pair there. 
Yet this, probably, would not come about till the place-instinct 
had gained considerable strength. For the black-headed bird 
which I have noticed, I still think it must have been a Ruff, 
though I cannot well account for the disparity in size not striking 
me as greater than it did. A Reeve is not coloured like this, nor 
does she seem to me to be at all larger than a Redshanks. I 
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have noticed, however, amongst the Ruffs here, one or two 
nondescript-looking birds, larger than the ordinary female, yet 
not so large as the male, and with the head and neck coloured 
much in this way. I cannot, in fact, even now, quite make up 
my mind whether these birds—if, indeed, there be more than one 
—are Rufis or Reeves. 

_ Here then we see a possible line along which the Ruf’s habit 
of assembling in a certain place, where, by preference, the court- 
ship is carried on, may have been developed; for we can 
hardly. suppose that a number of birds would, in the first in- 
stance, deliberately choose a spot either for this or for any other 
purpose. If, however, they became gradually accustomed to 
standing on one spot rather than on another, all the rest might 
follow—nor do I believe myself that any individual Ruff has ever — 
selected its ground. But now it is not all the Redshanks that 
come down, after each little flight, in the one place-—the band 
that do, that is to say, is not always represented by its maximum ~ 
number. Some flew up from and went down in other places, 
nor was quite the same place chosen on the two consecutive 
days. Moreover, the birds did not continue to behave in this. 
way for any long time. Probably, therefore, there are any num- 
ber of such little embryo gathering-grounds in temporary use 
every day, and varying from day to day. Do we, amongst the 
Ruffs, see any relic of this less specialized state of things—as 
shown, for instance, by the same band of birds having more 
than one assembly-ground? This question may be answered 


farther on. wae 
: (To be continued.) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MAMMALIA. 


Pigmy Shrew at Great Yarmouth.—lI have several times met with 
the Pigmy Shrew (Svrea minutus) at St. Olaves, on the Waveney. The 
first one I saw had been caught by a cat. It was badly mauled, and, 
as some doubt was expressed, I sent it to the British Museum, where 
its identity was confirmed. Since then I have tried, with absolute 
failure, to trap a good living specimen for photographing, but several 
have been taken alive from the cats, who will not eat them. The 
Pigmy Shrew is not entirely nocturnal, as they are caught during the 
day by the cats. The youngsters of the neighbourhood know the 
animal pretty well as the ‘‘ Ranny,” a name generally given to the 
Common Shrew, which in this district appears to be much rarer. I 
have only once met with a specimen of S. vulgaris. This specimen I 

have shown to some who were likely to meet with them, but in the | 
- district round St. Olaves a “‘Ranny”’ as large as that appeared to be ~ 
almost unknown. The Pigmy Shrew—or, as they called it, the 
« Ranny ”’—was recognized by most, and appears to be spread over a 
large district, including Fritton and Haddiscoe. Mr. Patterson tells 
me S, minutus has been recorded before—on two occasions at least— 
for Norfolk, but is new to the Yarmouth district. — P. E. Rumsretow 
(Napoleon Place, Great Yarmouth). 


Notes on Surrey Mammals.—On July 8th I saw here, flying over a 
large sheet of water, a number of Daubenton’s Bat (Myotis daubentoni). 
I have never seen this species recorded from Surrey before, though 
it is common in some parts of the Thames Valley. On the 8th of 
September a Noctule (Pterygistes noctula) was on the wing at 7 p.m. 
This is the latest date as yet that I have of its appearance. Another 
Pigmy Shrew (Sorea minutus) was taken at Elstead, in this neigh- 
bourhood, by Mr. L. B. Mouritz, who kindly sent me particulars. 
He writes :—‘‘I noticed how prominent the snout is in this little 
species, as you recently remarked upon in ‘The Zoologist.’”” During 
the past summer I have noted numbers of dead Moles lying about the 
roads and fields, and put this strange mortality down to the long 
drought.—Gorpon Dateuiesn (Brook, Witley, Surrey). 


. 
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AVES. 


Distribution of the Corn-Bunting (Emberiza miliaria) in Wales.— 
I quite agree with Mr. Swainson (ante, p. 350) that the distribution of 
the Corn-Bunting in Wales is very peculiar; but there are parts of 
Wales where it can be identified at a greater distance than a mile and 
a half from the sea. In Western Carnarvonshire I think I have seen 
it nearly twice that distance from the coast, and probably localities for 


it in Anglesea could be pointed out which are still more distant.— 
O. V. Apuin. 


Shore-Lark near Herne Bay.—I have much pleasure j in recording a 
male Shore-Lark (Otocorys alpestris), which came into my possession 
on Oct. 5th last, that being the very day on which it was shot at 
Swailcliffe, half-way between Herne Bay and Whitstable, by Mr. R. M. | 
Presland, of 59, Harbour Street, Whitstable. According to the Rev. 
F. O. Morris, the occurrences of the Shore-Lark in this country are 
but very few. ‘‘One (a male) was shot on the beach at Sherringham, 
in Norfolk, in March, 1880; a second has been recorded by Thomas 
Eyton, Esq., as having been killed in Lincolnshire ; and Mr. Yarrell 
mentions two which were obtained on a down in Kent.” —J. A. CLark 
(57, Weston Park, Crouch End, N.). 


[This bird is not so uncommon of recent years. Of. Howard 
Saunders, ‘ Manual,’ p. 859.—Ep.] 


A remarkable Cuckoo Clutch.—I have heard of and seen a good 
‘many nests containing more than their usual complement of Cuckoo's 
eggs, but it was not until June 24th of this year that I had the good 
fortune to witness this in situ. The nest in which two eggs were 
deposited was that of the Hedge-Accentor (Accentor modularis), was 
placed in the top of a roundish bush of the wild rose, about three 
feet high, and was situated in the corner of a field, a few yards only 
from the hedge; but the most remarkable thing about this nest was 
that it contained jive eggs of the foster-parent, making a total of seven 
eggs inall. The eggs were all in the same advanced stage of incuba- 
tion (which I proved on blowing), and were quite warm, the bird 
having only just left the nest on my approach, which had become quite 
flattened out on account of its unusual burden. I am quite certain that 
the nest had not been tampered with,.as I took particular notice of the 
surroundings; not a blade of grass or a twig of the bush had been in 
any way disturbed. ‘T’he Cuckoo’s eggs were of two distinct types, 
evidently the produce of two separate birds. One has the ground colour 
white, with well-defined markings of pale brown; the other is of a 
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common type, with fine mottlings of brown almost obliterating the 
ground colour. Several interesting points in regard to the above have 
occurred to me, and I trust some of my readers may be equally inter- 
_ested, and perhaps be able to solve some of them. Granted, as is 
generally accepted, that: the Cuckoo removes one of the eggs of the 
fosterers on depositing its own, there must have been seven eggs of the 
Hedge-Accentor’s in the original clutch, which would be a very remark- 
able number for this species ; for, as far as my own experience goes, five 
is a large clutch, threes and fours predominating. Again, if these two 
Cuckoos’ eggs are the produce of two separate birds, as I have every 
reason to believe, is it not remarkable that two females should have. 
found the same nest, which was beautifully concealed, and could only 
be seen by kneeling on the ground, and looking up through the bush ? 
Finally, would the foster-parents have been equal to the occasion in 
regard to the feeding of the two Cuckoos, or would one of them, 
— following their inherited instinct, have ejected its companion? There 
appears to have been quite an epidemic of two Cuckoo's eggs being de- 
posited in one nest, this season no fewer than four well-authenticated 
cases having been brought before me. One of them had the two eggs 
placed in the nest of the Redbreast (Erithacus rubecula); the three eggs 
of the foster-parents were pure white, and almost round. — P. F. Bun- » 
YARD (57, Kidderminster Road, Croydon). | 


Pelecanus onocrotalus at Whitstable.—In the early part of July 
last a solitary White Pelican was observed on the shore near Whit- 
stable, and it has remained in the neighbourhood up to the present 
time (October), having been seen as recently as the 20th ult. The bird 
has its night-quarters in the open marshes near the shore, some dis- 
tance from the town, and when not engaged in sea-fishing roams over 
the pastures, and is often seen resting on the ground among the sheep 
at a distance of over a mile inland. The pastures are intersected with 
ditches and stream-dykes, which afford the Pelican food, but its 
almost daily habit has been to go to the shore on a fishing excursion 
when the tide is well out. Lately its visits to the sea have been less 
frequent, owing probably to the many attempts which have been made 
to shoot or capture it. The bird is strong on the wing, and happily 
has, so far, eluded its pursuers, and been uninjured by their guns. 
Information was sent to the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park, of the 
presence of the Pelican in this locality, and it was ascertained that no 
such bird had escaped from that collection. ‘he idea now is that it 
escaped from a vessel, and made its way to the Kentish snore, which at 
this spot affords it a suitable temporary home; but with the approach 
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of winter it is expected that the interesting visitor will take flight to 
warmer quarters.—Si1sert Saunpers (Whitstable). 


Flamingo in Suffolk.—The Flamingo which Dr. Murie describes 


(ante, p. 898) as being seen on the River Alde on August 22nd was not 


- allowed to live long, for no doubt it is the same which was shot by 
Mr. George Musters at Morston, on the north coast of Norfolk, the 
following day. It isa very fine bird, in beautiful plumage, and has 
been preserved by Mr. Pashley, and neither he nor I can see the 
slightest trace of confinement about it, its feet, wings, and plumage 
generally being in perfect condition, without swellings on the former, 
or any abrasions.—J. H. Gurney (Keswick Hall, Norwich). 


Yorkshire Notes on the Tufted Duck (Fuligula cristata).—This 
sprightly little Duck has several local names, and, as it is an expert 
diver—really a diving Duck—it is in many places known as the 
_ Black and White Diver, Little Black Diver, and White-sided Diver. 
The golden yellow irides of the adult bird’s eye often secure it the 
name of Goldén-eye—wrongly, of course, as it is easily distinguished 
from the true Golden-eye Duck (which, by the way, does not breed in 
this country). Full-grown birds scale an average weight of twenty- 
six ounces, and measure a trifle over sixteen inches in length. Tufted 
Duck are nowhere common ; still, 1am aware of several @laces in York- 
shire where a few pairs rear their young in safety every year. That 


it is not an early breeder is proved by the fact that I did not find a 


nest this year till the last week in June, when-I discovered four in 


one afternoon. My photograph (on following page) shows one of them 


at home. When commencing the nest the duck will take advantage of 
some slight depression in the ground, the nest invariably being made 
on land; this hollow is sparsely lined with grass and leaves, and the 
ereenish buff eggs laid day by day till they number eight to ten. When 
the duck commences to sit she almost strips her breast and body of 
the down so admirably adapted to making a marvellously comfortable 
nest. Iam not aware whether the Tufted drake will strip his down as 
is done by the Kider when the nest has been despoiled several times ; 
also, I had no means to test the matter, as the slightest disturbance 
would cause my feathered friends to desert the nest, with little. proba- 
bility of my locating it again with any certainty. It appears the duck 
takes the brunt of the burden of rearing the young, while the drake 
spends his time with some friends diving, swimming, flying, and 
amusing themselves in the approved manner of Ducks out in the 
middle of the lake. So far, I am unable to settle whether he takes a 
share in incubation or not—at any rate, he is exceptionally dutiful 
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when the young are hatched, and taking their first lessons in food- 
finding, swimming, and diving; certainly at the two latter accomplish- 
ments they are born expert. During the winter Tufted Duck congre- 
gate in bunches of seven or eight—probably family parties—on any 
open fresh waters, and in very hard weather will frequent the coast, 
rarely leaving fresh water for long, and seldom being seen out in the 


open sea.—Sypney Saurru (20, Park Crescent, York). 


Hybrid Black-game and Pheasant.—Since the publication of my 


previous paper on this subject (ante, pp. 821-830), I have received 


TuFTED Duck at Home (cf. p. 482). 


some additional information from various sources on the subject. Five 
other occurrences are now clearly established, bringing the total num- 
ber of recorded specimens up to fifty-five. 

[Shropshire-—The late Mr. W. EH. Beckwith, in his work on the 
‘Birds of Shropshire,’ p. 17, says :—‘‘ Since then [i. e. the occurrence 
of the Merrington hybrids in 1834, Nos. 5, 6 in my list] two similar 
broods have been found near Bridgnorth and Ludlow.”’ Unfortunately, 
however, no further details are given. | 

Nottinghamshire (51, 52). — Two (cock and hen) were shot on the 
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same day in Kirton Wood, near Ollerton, in October, 1865 (Mr. J. 
Whitaker, in litt.). 

Breconshire (58, 54).—Two, killed in the neighbourhood of Builth 
by the late Mr. T. Price, of Builth, and now in the possession of his 
daughter at Brecon: A tegiodnetion of a small photograph of these 
two birds forms the frontispiece to Mr. EK. Cambridge Phillips’s ‘ Birds 
of Breconshire’ (1899). Cf. ‘ Zoologist,’ 1882, p. 218; ‘ Birds of 


Breconshire,’ p. 88, where, however, these examples are not recorded 


under the heading of Pheasant or Black Grouse, but at the end of the 


article on the Quail! No date is mentioned, but they: must have been 
killed some time previous to 1882. 


55.—One, killed Dec. 2nd, 1898, by Mr. A. Crawshay at Liangaint- 
fraed. This bird i is described as being much larger than a Blackcock, 
and all three Brecon specimens appear to have belonged to the type 
illustrated by me (Plate IV.), with light coloured wings, tail-coverts, 
and tail, bronze-black neck, breast, and belly, and parti- coloured head 


_ (Mr. E. Cambridge Phillips, tom. cit. p. 83). 


[With regard to No. 7 in my list, Mr. J. R. B. Masefield informs me 
that the Hawkestone ‘collection has been purchased by Mr. Beville 


' Stanier, and is now at Peploe Hall, near Market Drayton. Other 


examples killed on Cannock Chase are said to be found in Lord Lich- 
field’s collection at Shugborough Park, but up to the present I have 
not had an opportunity of examining them, and cannot say whether 


they are correctly assigned to this cross.] — Francis C. R. Jourpain 
(Clifton Vicarage, Ashburne, Derbyshire). 


Richmond Park Notes (September-December, 1905). — On Sept. 
10th a Ring-Ouzel on an oak-tree permitted me to watch it for a con- . 
siderable time ; they are very rare visitors to Surrey. Lesser Redpolls 
were in evidence throughout the autumn and winter, and during the 
latter season a few were constantly to be seen associated with the flocks 
of Siskins, which appeared on Dec. 17th, and which were towards the 
latter part of that month quite numerous. The first Ducks noted were 
a party of eleven Tufted Duck on Nov. 5th, followed by parties of 


 Pochard, &. On Sept. 2nd I identified two White Wactails, and 


again, on the 16th, four, the last in company with some Pied. Nov. 
12th saw a flock of forty Lapwings and some Grey Wagtails, the latter 
being also seen on the 19th; whilst sixty Lapwings flew across from 
the direction of Wimbledon on Dec. 24th. A Kingfisher frequented the 
Penn Ponds between Oct. 6th and 29th, and on the latter date Redwings 
and a Dabchick were observed. I flushed a Snipe out of a ditch on 
Nov. 19th, and a keeper informs me that several were noted early in 
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the morning about that date; and on the 26th two Hooded Crows 


flew up from the lower pond, and settled in the Pond Plantation.— 
Li. B. Mourrrz. 


PISCE g. 
Anchovy at Yarmouth.—On Oct. 24th I obtained, ‘through the kind 


offices of Mr. R. Beazor, one of our local fish merchants, a very fine and — 


plump example of the Anchovy (Engraulis encrasicholus), that had been 
taken in the drift-net of a Scotch boat fishing out of this port. It 
measured 63 in. in length, and could hardly fail to attract the notice of 
the fishermen, when shaking out the nets, by its short length as com- 


pared with the Herrings, in whose company it had perished. But for. 


its plumpness it would certainly never have been held in the meshes. 
_ Placed in formalin, it exuded so much grease as to discolour the water, 
and top it with such a layer of oil, that in four days it could hardly be 
distinguished in the bottle. - The skin of this fish is remarkably tender, 
and peels off most easily, and the scales are soon removed. —& H. 
Patterson (Great Yarmouth). | | 


Large Chub (Leuciscus in the ‘Avon. 
very fine specimen of this fish has recently been caught a few miles 


from Ringwood. Its weight was nearly seven and a half pounds—or, 


to be correct, 7 lb. 64 oz.—after it had bled considerably from a “ gaff” 
wound. It is said to be a ‘‘ record” weight for this river, if not for 
others, and it is somewhat remarkable that it is not a native species in 


this river. The older anglers in this neighbourhood were entirely . 


unacquainted with it, not from lack of observation, or its close 
resemblance to allied species, for I understand even the young fry are 
easily recognized in the water amongst other fish—as Roach and Dace 
—hby their darker fins. The late Mr.Mills, of Bisterne Manor (to 
whom several miles of the river belonged), once told me of the manner 
in which the species was introduced some thirty or more years ago. A 
Pike-fisher, having obtained permission to try his fortune, brought a 
number of small Chub for bait, but, being unsuccessful, one very cold 


day he grew disgusted with his ill-luck, and threw the whole contents 


of his bait-kettle over a bridge into the stream, and from that time the 
- fish grew and multiplied, much to the annoyance of many anglers, for, 
although it sometimes gives fair sport, and will take almost any kind 
of bait (either for surface or bottom fishing), it is a “coarse” fish in 
the truest sense of the word, and has been described as having many 
bones in its woolly flesh; it also has the reputation of preying upon 


the small fry of other fish. I cannot speak with certainty of its having 
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taken possession of the upper reaches of the river, but it has become a 
common species here, whilst others have decreased, and I have known 

- many instances of late years where fish of four or five pounds have been 
“brought to bank.” —G. B. Corsin (Ringwood). | 
[This is unfortunately not the first record of Chub having been care- 
lessly introduced, and this fish in a Trout stream is an unwelcome in- 
habitant. For the Chub is a predaceous fish, being frequently caught 
by anglers when spinning, and I have personal knowledge of several 
having been taken when. fishing with a Gudgeon. Still the Chub is 
one of the most interesting fishes if its habits are studied in the way 
ornithologists conduct their field-work. ‘‘ Once-a Chub-hole always a 
~ Chub-hole” is an axiom with anglers, and it is in some ways one of 
the most crafty of fishes. When a Chub has been played and landed 

_ it is not worth while fishing the same spot for some time afterwards, 

and those who use the natural fly best for this fish are the quietest and 
most unobtrusive of anglers. Of course, winter fishing in swollen and | 
coloured water does not sufficiently give this impression. The Chub 
is good to catch and very indifferent to eat, but its bionomical narra-— 
tive has not yet been written.—Hp.]_ 


CRUSTACEA. 


Rare Species at Yarmouth.—I have to thank Messrs. Boulenger 
and Calman, of the British (Natural History) Museum, for confirming 
my suspicions as to the identity of two stalk-eyed crustaceans, which, I 
am pleased to say, are interesting additions to my East Norfolk list, 
viz. Portunus holsatus, the Livid Swimming Crab, and Pandalina brevi- 
rostris, recorded by Bell as Thompson’s Hippolyte. Of the former, I 
met with a very small example in the summer, and, being struck with 
_ the delicacy of its markings, and its general appearance, placed it aside 
in formalin, so as to be able to compare it with any others that might 
turn up. . One, considerably larger, was subsequently taken by a 
shrimper friend, and placed by him in spirits. He said that he very 
rarely indeed had met with anything like it. Pandalina I picked out 
of a handful of siftings that had been riddled, and preserved for me by 

another shrimper. On Oct. 27th, when rambling by the tide-mark 
_ from Gorleston, I was surprised at the numbers of Shore-Crabs (Carci- 
nus menas) washed up dead and dying, and could assign no reason for 

the phenomenon. I picked up a couple of freshly dead Edible Crabs 

(Cancer pagurus) among them, derelicts from the North Norfolk grounds. 
_ Artur H. Parrerson (Ibis House, Great Yarmouth). 
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INSECTA. 


- The Poor Mayfly.— ew creatures, I imagine, have more enemies 
than the insect named. I know little of its comparatively long aquatic 
life, but if an inference may be drawn from what is well known of the 
ravages committed by larve of dragonflies, the great water-beetle and 
its kin, and other smaller but no less insinuating fry upon inmates 
of the water generally, the earlier stages of Hphemera vulgata are 
exposed to not a few perils during its two or threefold metamorphoses. 
Years ago the insects were very abundant on the Avon and its tributary 
brooks, but for a considerable time they seemed to be entirely want- 
- ing, until comparatively recently their reappearance—but not in their 


former abundance—has been hailed with satisfaction by the angling 


community. One bright day at the end of May or beginning of June 
I sat in a quiet nook by the river, and watched with very great interest 
_ some of the insects as they winged their brief aerial existence over the 


_ stream from which they had emerged, and I could not but notice what 


a perilous life was theirs. In the hollow branch of a tree on one side 
of the stream a Sparrow had built its nest, and in a thorn-bush on the 
opposite bank a Chaffinch had its home—with probably a family to be 
provided for in each case—and both birds were alert in watching the 
opportunity to catch and carry to their respective retreats the dancing, 


fat-bodied Mayflies as they appeared, and in this work one or the other © 


was generally successful ; but on more than one occasion the most 
strenuous efforts of both finches were unavailing, as a Swift dashed 
between them and carried off the prize; or, should the poor fly have 
the misfortune to fall upon the water, it was soon discovered, and 


swallowed up bs; some hungry watchful fish. Thus one of the many. 


tragedies in nature is presented to us, and we are inclined to ask why 


the Mayfly is so sought after and persecuted. — G. B. Corin (Ring- 
wood, Hants). 


‘Notes on the Mole-Cricket (Gryllotalpe vulgaris).—I have only | 


just seen the notes on this insect (ante, p. 357). Lllustrations of this 
striking insect in old books on natural history, and Gilbert White’s 
account of the singular noises it produces, are well known to all 
entomologists ; but its range in Great Britain seems to be very in- 
definitely understood, and further information as to its occurrence 
in the different counties would be of great interest. An article on 
this insect, by Mr. J. E. Harting, appeared in the ‘ Field’ news- 


paper on April 15th, 1905, when numbers of Mole-Crickets were | 


causing damage to pasture and clover lands on Lord Ellesmere’s estate. 
Mr. Harting, beyond saying that the insect is found chiefly in peaty 


. 
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soil mixed with sand or clay, and therefore that its presence may be 
regarded as somewhat local, does not define its range in this country, 
nor give any localities where it is indigenous, or generally to be found. 
As far as this county of Stafford is concerned, the Mole-Cricket, being 
apparently a southern insect, is only very casually referred to by 
Garner in his ‘ Natural History of the County of Stafford’ (1844), as 
‘‘ taken in gardens about Birmingham,” but he gives no actual data. 
_ Edwin Brown (‘Fauna of Burton-on-Trent,’ 1868) does not refer to 
this insect at all in his list of the Orthoptera of the district. I have 
only myself during the last thirty years been able to obtain particulars 
of two records of the occurrence of the Mole-Cricket in Staffordshire— 
once in 1898, when one was found in 4 stove-house in the gardens of 
Meaford Hall, near Stone (Rep. North Staff. Field Club, vol. xxxii. 
p. 64), and again on Sept. 14th last, when a specimen was found by a 
workman at the Longton Corporation Gasworks. Mr. B. Bryan, of 
- Normacot, who showed me this insect, stated that it was discovered 
during the unloading of a truck of ‘‘oxide,’’ a substance used in puri- | 
fying gas, and brought from Ireland. Both these specimens would 
appear to have been introduced into this country, the Meaford speci- 
men no doubt coming with roots of plants or garden material from the 
south, and the Longton specimen no doubt flew into the oxide whilst 
in transit on the railway,.and probably when passing through some 
_ part of Wales, where the Mole-Cricket frequently occurs. As far as I 
have been able to ascertain, this insect is not. indigenous to this 
county, which is further north than its normal range, as to which I 
shall be glad to receive further information from any readers of ‘ The 
Zoologist.. —Joun R. B. Maserrevp (Rosehill, Cheadle, Staffordshire). 
[Mr. M. Burr, in his ‘ British Orthoptera,’ writes of this species :— ' 
‘Tn this country the Mole-Cricket is local, being found chiefly in the 
south. Stephens gives Devon, Cornwall, and Ripley. It is to be found 
in the New Forest, near the Chichester Canal, and at Besselsleigh, in | 
Berkshire.””—Eb.] 


LOCAL NOMENCLATURE. 


Some Local Names in Surrey. —‘‘ Son of the Marshes,” in his 
‘Surrey Hills,’ mentions the name “ Deaf Adder,” as applied to the 
Slowworm. I have often heard the term used by country people round 
Reigate and Newdigate. The epithet ‘“ deaf” is more curious than 
“blind,” applied to the Slowworm with its comparatively incon- 
spicuous eyes, and I can only suggest the explanation of its use by 
the rustics as a term vaguely reminiscent of Sunday School. In the 
same volume the author speaks of the Short-tailed Field-Vole as being ~ 
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known in Surrey as the ‘‘ Grass-Mouse.’’ I have not yet come across 

this term, particularly applicable to this mouse, which is always much 
in evidence during the cutting of the hay.* A correspondent in 
‘Science Gossip,’ writing in 1882, says :—‘‘ The Common Shrew is 
called the ‘ Grass-Mouse’ in Co. Fermanagh.” This must refer to the 
Lesser Shrew (the only Irish Shrew), if it really applies to the Shrew 
at all, which is rather doubtful, as the Lesser Shrew—in England, at 
all events—seems to be almost restricted to the cover of woods and 
spinneys, or hedges neighbouring such cover; though in some of the 
treeless districts of Ireland necessity may have induced other habits. 
In Ireland I have only met with this species in the north, where its 
nests are placed in the bottoms of loose stone walls, always, as far as 


' my observations went, in the neighbourhood of trees. In Surrey, 


Shrews. are known as ‘‘ Sheer Mice,’ which is doubtless a meta- 
thesized form of the word ‘‘ Shrew.’’ The Lesser Shrew, which is 
exceedingly rare here, is quite unknown to keepers, farmers, and taxi- 
dermists alike; and the Warer-Shrew is only known to a very few. 
Here the Dormouse always goes by the appropriate name “ Sleep 
Mouse.” It is becoming very scarce, and within the last ten years has. 
quite disappeared in districts where it was formerly common. The 
Harvest-Mouse, though now almost extinct in Surrey, is well known — 
to most of the country-folk. One farmer knew it well round Epsom 
some years ago, and speaks of it. as the “‘ Red Mouse.” Iam not sure 
if this is his own particular descriptive name, or a local term. I have 
an impression that there is a continental fable concerning the ‘ Red 
Mouse,” but I cannot recollect any particulars, or if it refers to Mus 
minutus. A reaper whom I lately interviewed told me that the 
Harvest-Mouse was known as the ‘‘ Squeaker’’ in Oxfordshire when 
he was a boy. The Long-tailed Field-Mouse is universally known in 
Surrey as the ‘“‘ Bean Mouse,” or the ‘‘ Beaner,”’ on account of its 
partiality for beans and peas.—Lionex K. Apams (Reigate). 


Goldsmith as a Naturalist.—Burcuer Brrv.—Mr. Bruce Cummings 
(ante, p. 883) says that he cannot determine what Goldsmith meant by 
the Butcher-Bird, ‘‘ which is a little bigger than a Titmouse, and 
lives in the marshes near London.’ Was it not the sélerella of 
Sir Thomas Browne (1674), the Least Butcher-Bird of Edwards 
(1745), and the Bearded Titmouse (Panurus biarmicus) of the B.O. U. 
List ?—Maurice C. H. Birp (Brunstead Rectory, Stalham). 


*. Since writing the above I have heard the er al by our gardener, 
who gave me a very accurate description of the mouse in question. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Cambridge Natural History. Vol. 1. Protozoa, by Marcus 
Hartoa, M.A.; Porifera, by I. B. J. Sotuas, B.Sc. ; Coelen- 
terata and Ctenophora, by 8. J. Hickson, F.R.S.; Echino- 
dermata, by EK. W. MacBripr, F.R.S. Macmillan & Co., 

Limited. | 


Vou. I. of this excellent series of volumes has now appeared, 
and if out of sequence is still in due season, for the authors have 
brought their subjects well up to date. In reading this volume 
we are firstly impressed with the wide field of our study which is 
practically absent from the pages of ‘The Zoologist,’ for few of 
our contributors apparently study these frequently minute, and 
what we generally regard as primitive, forms of animal life. 
And yet with the Protozoa an evolutionist may study his first 
lesson in the endeavour to find a primary division between 
“* animals” and “ plants.” An ox standing under a tree affords 
a sufficient distinction for an ordinary man, but to the zoologist © 
engaged in the study of some Protozoa the problem is virtually 
- unsolved, at least so far as the result can be expressed in words ; 
and, as Mr. Hartog remarks, “‘the study of the Flagellates has 
been largely in the hands of botanists.” Haeckel, with his 
genius for simple but profound division, therefore divides the 
living world into the Metazoa, or Higher Animals; the Meta-— 
phyta, or Higher Plants ; and the Protista, which occupy the 
debatable plane. | 
- Tf this problem is not sufficiently profound to the student of 
the Protozoa there is still another—the question of Spontaneous 
- Generation—and Mr. Hartog, in discussing this matter of heated 
contest, gives a very judicial opinion, and one we gladly repro- 
duce: ‘‘ Of the ultimate origin of organic life from 1 inorganic life - 
we have not the faintest inkling. If it took place in the remote 
past, it has not been accomplished to the knowledge of man in 
the history of scientific experience, and does not seem likely to 
be fulfilled in the immediate or even in ‘the proximate future.” 

There are, however, zoologists who are happily free from — 
these considerations, and who seek a knowledge of animal life as 
it is, without the contempla‘*ion of ‘“‘origins.’’ In this beauti- 
fully illustrated volume they will find what they desire. The 
contributors are not only competent authorities, but in these 
pages have taken pains to not only give us their own experience, 
but to tell us what is known; and if the volume relates to animal 
organisms not so generally ‘studied as they deserve to be, it is 
likely to promote, in the minds of many naturalists who have 
confined their studies to higher animals, an attention to the 
minute creatures that form the foundation of biology, and are 
primary factors in the evolutionary conception. 
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